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THE SOCIAL WILL. 

Is it simply one more evidence of human conceit that at 
the present time thought about anything whatsoever, and the 
expression of thought, seem to involve greater difficulty and 
complexity than ever before ? About this seeming there cer- 
tainly can be no doubt. The thinker has to be so subtle and so 
versatile now, so gifted with all the arts of human skill. As if a 
trickster, he must keep so many balls in the air at once ; as if a 
horseman, he must drive so many steeds; he must find the single 
resultant of so many forces and counter-forces. In the past, when 
men had only to do what was set before them, and express the 
simple thoughts that a simple life engendered, all this doubting 
and balancing, this strenuous effort and wearing suspense of our 
time, were plainly quite unknown. The past, I say, at least 
appears to have been very simple and easy and natural ; but the 
present — was ever a more perplexing, uncompromising maze ? 

And when one turns to society and inquires about its nature, 
and tries to solve some of the mysteries of its activity, one's 
envy of the thinkers and writers of years gone by knows no 
bounds. And yet why look back ? All too soon the past will 
be ours, the past and the ease of it. Our fathers and forefathers 
have gone to their reward, and this, perhaps, if the difficulties 
they seem to have escaped were, after all, really theirs, is to be 
measured by the envy that we feel. Moreover, we of today can 
hardly expect great assistance in our troubles from the ease, 
the relative ease, the apparent ease, of their activity. Living 
and thinking may be hard today, but today, not yesterday, we 
are living and thinking. 

So, without more ado, with full intent of care and effort how- 
ever difficult, and, above all, with the sobriety and seriousness of 
independence, what is the social will ? 

This exacting question falls at once into two parts, giving in 
consequence two fundamental questions instead of one : What 
is society f and What is will ? and, although division of a sub- 
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ject and multiplication of its fundamental questions are treated 
by some as the limits of attainment for the investigations 
of men, I am going to venture upon answers to these two ques- 
tions, and at the close to suggest what may be the nature of the 
will of society and what the consequences in an understanding 
of human affairs. 

What is society ? An organism. 1 But definitions in single 
words are always dangerous, involving, as they do and must, new 
meanings for the words employed. Thus society is not an 
organism exactly as anything else is ; the patient amceba, for 
example, or the elephant or the octopus or even the individual 
person. Was ever anything describable in literally the same way 
as anything else ? Some men, I know, have thought so and 
have fallen into the pits of wordy controversy for their mistake. 
Society, then, is an organism only if the word may have a reason- 
able enjoyment of the common right — I do not say the license — 
of all words — the right of extended application, the right at once 
of deepened meaning and wider scope. Society is an organism, 
not because with growth it increases in mass and in complexity 
of structure and interdependence of parts, nor yet because the 
whole survives while the parts die ; for these at best are only 
analogies, and superficial at that, and they bring with them points 
of difference, equally superficial ; but because it is a group of 
beings whose nature is one nature and one with all nature. Do 
the members of society have constantly to adapt themselves to 
each other ? or, again, to a common environment that is subject 
in all its manifold phases to the same law, be this physical or 
psychical or spiritual, or all three together? Then is there a 
unity of the life of society, just as there is a unity of life in the 
special sense of biology and evolution ; and, in the light of its 
unity, of the singleness or indivisibility of the total life of its 
members, society is an organism. 

Someone objects that this makes society too large, since one 
really must draw a line somewhere ; one cannot take in every- 
body. Theoretically — a convenient word — society may be one 

1 C/.a former article, "The Organic Theory of Society — Passing of the Contract 
Theory," American Journal of Sociology, March, 1901. 
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and all-inclusive, single and organic, embracing all that live and 
breathe, however far away and however " impossible;" but practi- 
cally — a very convenient antithesis to theory — how can it be, and 
who wants it to be ? To this there is just one reply, and a very 
decisive reply. Theory — responsible theory — is only a syno- 
nym for candor, and at least in the long run candor is practical. 
But let the word "organism" go, and with it also its defense 
and the consequences of it, whether theoretical or practical. 
Enough if we get an idea — this idea, which possibly, in the fol- 
lowing way of expressing it, will be recognized as one of the 
deepest convictions of current thinking : society, whatever else 
is to be said of it, whether describable or not describable as an 
organism, is immanent in individuality. Not individuals make 
society or enter into society; individuals as such — forgive the 
mark — are society. In evidence, were evidence necessary, I 
might appeal to psychology or biology or even theology, but I 
waste no time with familiar arguments. Moreover, even popular 
conceptions of today about personal individuality, or about the 
individuality of social classes, are thoroughly imbued with the 
idea of immanence. Simply in questions of good and bad con- 
duct, of labor and capital, of learning and ignorance, even of 
genius and stolidity, social relation is recognized, indirectly when 
not directly, as an intrinsic part of individuality; not, I say, 
with danger of tedious repetition, as something that is external 
to and at times, perhaps, imposed upon individuals, nor yet as 
something that in any way really conflicts with and may even 
wholly suppress or destroy individuals, but as something that 
belongs to individuals and always has a part in their self- 
realization. The great man is at the acme of individuality; but 
was there ever political or religious or ethical or intellectual 
leadership that was not adaptation ? or revelation — in any 
field — that was not inference ? or invention — however origi- 
nal — that was not discovery ? This is a world in which some- 
how everything participates in its own making ; in which, then, 
everything — the falling stone perhaps, or the revolving planet, 
your life or mine, motherhood or kingship, the career of Caesar 
or the thought of Immanuel Kant, the victory of Washington or 
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the mischief of a political boss — has the companionship, and 
lives by virtue of the companionship, of a larger, a deeper, and 
a broader and more lasting expression of itself. Society, the 
sphere of this larger expression, is thus a party to every deed 
and every thought of the individual. All of which is possibly 
only to say once more that society is an organism ; but we have 
dismissed the word. 

And now try another approach. Who is not familiar with 
the doctrines of earlier days about society, some of them mak- 
ing individuals primary in the order of nature, and society an 
afterthought, as if a means at some time devised for selfish ends; 
and some making, not society the special creation of individuals, 
but individuals the creatures of society? Whence such doctrines 
arose and what purposes of man's history they served are inter- 
esting inquiries ; but they cannot occupy us at this time, and we 
have, besides, a way of dealing with them and with their entire 
retinue, that is, to say the least, effective. With as much of 
dogma as can be allowed in so rationalistic an age, we declare 
that only realities are really important, and that realities are 
somehow eternal, equally original or primary, and always con- 
temporary, and, if together so early and so constantly, then more 
to each other than any ordinary partners ; and, with this pro- 
nouncement, as if they were some unfriendly spirits confronted by 
the exorcism of a priest, all questions of mere origin or of mere 
destiny, of temporal sequence or precedence, take an ignominious 
flight, and the place is cleared for serious thought. In short — 
and just this must occupy us — society and individuals, in so far 
as real at all, are co-real, contemporaneous in origin and contem- 
poraneous in development, and inquiries after their temporal 
order are impertinent. 

But the rare atmosphere of mere theory, which — somewhat 
after Emerson — is the over-candor of human knowledge, is sur- 
rounding us completely; and, before it is too late, we will descend 
to what Emerson again might call the obscurity or obfuscation 
of the concrete, by which a dazzling light is diffused or refracted, 
and so adapted to human eyes. Socialism and individualism are 
well-known programs in the moral and political activity of 
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today. Indeed, they represent forces that are recognizable in 
almost any phase of human life. But now it is very significant 
that, whatever definite results they may have led to in the way of 
positive law or social custom or formulated doctrine or personal 
heroism and achievement, they have always been an inspiration to 
each other. They have been at once complements and counter- 
parts of each other. Search the pages of history, of economic 
history or political history, of the history of science or art or 
morals or religion, and you will always find the two in evidence, 
if you find either, each giving meaning to the other, each the 
support and animus of the other. Exactly why this is I do not 
now undertake to say, nor for the present can we consider the 
light it may cast on the nature of society and social life ; but it 
does suggest, in a peculiarly forceful way, the dependence for 
reality of either society or individuality on the other. The child 
learns to use its legs only if having something to kick and push 
against, and it would certainly seem as if individuality and society 
only supplied each other with a resistance of the sort that 
develops. 

My meaning here is not what some are almost sure to 
imagine. Socialism and individualism are not the alternating 
swings of a pendulum ; their common dependence is not that of 
mere negative reaction whereby each is again and again given 
its turn in the course of history; they are contemporaneous 
forces always. The swinging pendulum view of history, I know, 
has been and perhaps still is much in favor ; it is Spencerian and 
it is undulatory ; but it taxes one's patience greatly. Now individ- 
ualism ; now socialism ; now individualism again ; and once more 
socialism ; and so on forever and with what futility! Before the 
coming of Christ irreligion everywhere, then a period of religion ; 
before Luther more irreligion, then religious revival ; and yes- 
terday irreligion for a third time, but today or tomorrow all the 
verities of faith justified once more. What easy history! A 
child could write it. A child whose vision had never reached 
farther than the horizon of its birth-place would see in the rela- 
tions of sun and earth only the swinging of a pendulum ; day 
and night, day and night, day and night ; but let it travel ever so 
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little and learn ever so little, let it start to dig a hole or two 
toward China, and the thought that there is day always and night 
always comes into mind, and at once good-by to its swinging- 
pendulum view of history. But in like manner there is religion 
always and there is irreligion always, religion being more than 
anybody's credo or any era's ritual, exactly as the day is more 
than the light on anybody's birth-place, and the irreligion being 
only the never-silent witness that religion is more. And there 
is socialism always and individualism always, society being more 
than either the programs or the institutions of any time, and 
individuality being the constant force that keeps society more. 
Why, if the teachers of rhetoric will allow me, I must express 
the wish that the pendulum historians now surviving at once 
set aside their frocks, assume man's attire, travel beyond the 
hills of their childhood's day and night, think a while, and 
then take to riding another horse. To any who can see only 
religion or only irreligion in any people or class of people or at 
any time, or — as of more direct concern here — who see only 
socialism or only individualism, there is, I think, no better advice 
than this: Start a hole to China. The hole will never get there, 
but their minds may. 

So, again, we are impressed with the idea that society and 
individuality are not two realities, exclusive and independent, but 
one, or, if possibly two, so inseparable, being spatially and tem- 
porally concomitant, as to be only formally two, as to be virtually 
one ; and this idea involves a very fruitful conception of society. 
Thus it carries with it certain definite conclusions about the 
social consciousness, and about the history and progress of society, 
and about the functions of the many social institutions ; and, more 
than all, it implies a particular view of the social will. Before 
turning to this view, however, or to any of those other matters, 
we shall do well to consider the second of our two fundamental 
questions. 

In general, what is will ? Adaptive activity that is at once 
conscious of its meaning and constrained by its consciousness. 
Creatures of will know what they are doing and are impelled in 
what they do to enact or apply what they know. Of course, this 
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idea is not everybody's, but it is well in line with recent criti- 
cism. It sweats and pants with the effort of really modern 
thinking ; for, apart from the mere complexity of the subject- 
matter, nothing meets with more of the conflict between sentiment 
and fact than the problem of will. The evolution hypothesis, 
never before in the history of man taken so seriously as now, 
has in the first place made man really one with nature, and then 
has flooded the study of human conduct with all sorts of dis- 
turbing facts and theories. Micro-organisms act so and so, but 
always mechanically ; anthropods show peculiarities of photo- 
taxis, which is sometimes negative and sometimes positive ; and, 
the animal world over, tropisms with only mechanical determina- 
tions, heliotropism perhaps, or some other, are the rule, the law. 
Inheritance is chemical ; generation and embryonic development 
and birth, to say no more of the life after birth, are mechanical. 
And, without wishing to pose as a prophet, I should say that the 
worst is not yet, for certainly anti-vitalism is today a thriving 
youth whose future can hardly be behind him. Then what of 
human conduct, man and nature being one ? And particularly 
what of will ? Can man by taking thought throw off the weight 
of all this modern mechanicalism, and so retain the freedom and 
independence which so often he has claimed for himself ? For 
the last question I think not decidedly, since, under the same 
microscopes and under the same methods of inspection gener- 
ally, man would develop with amazing facility the same tropisms 
and, in all he did, fall under the same chemistry and the same 
mechanics ; nay, he has already done so. Some of my scien- 
tific friends, for an extreme example, would even have it that 
before science man is positively phototactic ; before philosophy, 
of course the brighter light, negatively phototactic; and this 
is an interesting tropism certainly, and generally true and illus- 
trative also, since in its case, as in so many other cases, unac- 
countable exceptions do assert themselves. But, again, with the 
mechanicalism retained, what of man's will ? 

Well, nobody can deny the fact of adaptation, and no scien- 
tist, it is certain, could ever wish to deny it, if for no other 
reason, because mechanicalism requires adaptation. And, sec- 
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ondly, nobody can deny — at least in the case of man — the fact 
of consciousness. Moreover, thirdly, if we may trust psychol- 
ogy, consciousness is always incident to existing activity, it is 
always an accompaniment of what is doing, and in its meaning 
or content is determined by the conditions of what is doing. Con- 
sciousness is no message from another world, whether as a mere 
memory out of a dead past or as a present perception of wholly 
external things, or as a sudden vision of an unborn, unrelated 
future ; in its content and in its function it is here and now, even 
its memories and its foresights being relations of the present. If 
we may even speak of it at all as a thing by itself — the abstrac- 
tion and the special name being perhaps necessary for descrip- 
tion — it is so essential to the activity that it inseparably 
accompanies as to be at once conditioned by and always condi- 
tioning that activity. In summary, then, these are the facts 
with which we of today have to deal : adaptation ; conscious- 
ness ; and activity, that is adaptive of course, to which con- 
sciousness is vital, of which consciousness is no indifferent, 
gratuitous, epi-phenornenal accompaniment ; and upon these 
facts the foregoing definition of will is based. Will is, to repeat, 
adaptive activity that is at once conscious of its meaning and con- 
strained by its consciousness. 

But not free will ? Yes, free will, really free will, substan- 
tially free will. When has freedom been recklessness ? How 
are men free when the will can be taken for the deed or when 
the thing done or doing or to be done can be treated according 
to convenience as external or not external to the will, as 
intended or as not intended ? Freedom is not in being able to 
do or not to do something that was never done or ever done 
before, or to escape or appropriate the consequences of some- 
thing that was done or not done in the past. Neither the 
commission nor the omission of past activity or of future activ- 
ity can make freedom or unmake it. Only, first, in having 
something doing now, the more mechanical it is the better, and 
then in at once knowing what it is and being a party to it, is 
man — or any creature — free. Enough for freedom, the free- 
dom of your will or the freedom of mine, if meeting our world 
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and beholding its wonderful activities we can know its adapta- 
tions, and, above all, our adaptation to it, and feel with assurance 
that the life about us is our life ; enough if we are not merely 
in it, but also actively and consciously of it. It is then our 
responsibility, and it imposes no more arduous duty upon us 
than the duty of what we are already doing ; a present duty, 
surely, and a real freedom — which mechanicalism gives, not 
takes away. 

And now we may turn to the social will. Two things stand 
out clear before our view: (i) the social will can be neither a 
common will nor an aggregate will ; it must, on the contrary, be 
the will of individuals to whom society is essential, or of society 
that actually has its being in individuals ; and (2) the social will 
can be subject to no sentimental idealism of the sort that dreams 
of what is past or waits on the future ; it has, and must have, 
for its constant business only the actual social life, and to this 
end it is and must be one with that life, not outside of it nor 
ever peculiar to any isolated part of it. 

The first of these assertions is evidently in sympathy with 
the idea that society and individuality are inseparable, if not so 
mutually inclusive as to be virtually identical. Subject to this 
idea, not only the social will, but also the social consciousness, 
which, as a matter of course, is not to be separated from the will, 
can be neither common nor aggregate. In theory and in prac- 
tice, however, men have frequently treated the will and the con- 
sciousness of society now as common, it being imagined that to 
the members of society there belonged a common nature, and so 
a common life back of and independent of their differences, and 
now as aggregate, it being again imagined that a lot of indi- 
vidual wills could come to a sort of unity or equilibrium, say a 
state of armed neutrality, and so acquire a social character ; but, 
quite apart from the idea of society and individuality that has 
been emphasized here, it is idle to think of any really social life 
based either upon the aggregation of individuals or upon a com- 
mon nature that could be only in individuals, not of them. More- 
over — and this is an idea that will gain in meaning as we 
proceed — society is really to be thought of as dynamic in its 
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nature and so impossible either as community without differ- 
ences or as mere aggregation of differences. 

As to society being community, it is true that, if a number of 
people speak the same language and live under the same laws, 
and go, perhaps, to the same church and move in the same social 
circle, they will all seem to be having a common experience, and 
in terms of this a strictly social self which is quite independent of 
the accidents of individuality; but the seeming here is wholly 
due to a confusion of social life with the visible and only appar- 
ently unvarying medium through which it is expressed. Car- 
penters and brewers and merchants and college professors may 
all unite under one outer form of religious worship, and with the 
fact of their union may themselves associate, and even sentimen- 
tally enjoy, a common nature, which they regard unworldly or 
spiritual because so seemingly independent of carpentry and 
brewing and teaching. No common ritual, however, no com- 
mon language, no common anything has ever either given men 
a common life or been developed by them to satisfy such a life. 
Community, in fact, were it ever realized, instead of being a 
basis of social life, would be and could be only its undoing. 
The brewer and the professor at church may sing the same 
hymns and recite the same prayers and hear the same music ; 
but the brewer must have his envy or his feeling of superiority 
for the professor, and the professor, perhaps, for the merchant, 
while the wives of all three are watching each other's bonnets ; 
and, without detracting an iota from the religious value of the 
meeting, the tension of these individual relations is no small 
part of that which gives zest to all those spiritual things that are 
said in chorus or done in unison. At the school or the church, 
at the concert perhaps, or in any place where you and two or 
three others are gathered together, are you not always conscious 
of your neighbor, say with sympathy or jealousy or fear or 
hope, in a way that shows your interest in him to have anything 
but a basis of mere spiritual community? Even sympathy feeds 
and has to feed on personal difference. The real function, then, 
of any social institution, of language or ritual, of law or prop- 
erty, must be something like that of the rules or forms of a 
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duel ; in short, it must be the mediation of real and always 
active, sometimes very active, differences ; and to deny to society 
the vitality that this gives would be to make the social life as 
empty and unreal as that of souls at church without competitive 
worldly interests and without clothes, or as attendance upon 
an exhibition of pictures with all the lights off. The social 
life, if real, whether as consciousness or as will, needs the mutual 
resistance as well as the mutual dependence, the rivalry as well 
as the sympathy, of individuals. 

Then, what is the unity of society? What is that unity of the 
life of society that was even emphatically insisted upon but a 
few moments ago ? To some I shall seem to have destroyed it. 
It is, however, in the activity, the life itself. Unity as static and 
unity as dynamic are two very different conceptions, and the 
former I do not myself find even thinkable. Unity is a spirit, 
not a material being; a principle, not a thing; a force, not a 
status. Make it material, make it thing or status, and what 
would become of the unity of human history or the unity of life 
today? Make the unity of life a certain status, capable of reduc- 
tion to a certain fixed creed or formula, and you at once deny 
the life. So, instead of destroying social unity by retaining the 
differences of individuals and making them intrinsic to it, we are 
really turning the tables upon those who would identify it with 
some particular form or condition of life, for they become the 
real destroyers. Once more, then, unity cannot be fixed and 
static, it must be dynamic ; in society it cannot be one person or 
being or one life among others, be this sent from heaven or not 
sent from heaven, the vice-regent or not the vice-regent of deity; 
rather it must be the tension or relating force in the adaptive 
activities of all ; and in other things, too, besides society — in the 
solar system, or the human body, or a table — unity is of the same 
character — a force or principle, not a special motion, not a spe- 
cial organ, not a special part. 

And in this nature of the unity of society we must see, if 
indeed we have not already seen, the nature of the social will. 
The will of society, neither common nor aggregate, is, or dwells 
in, the conscious adaptive activities of individuals, where in every 
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case the adaptation is, in general, to the environment at large, 
but of course especially to the environment as alive with other 
individual activities. Moved by such a will, the life of society 
is describable indifferently as friendly rivalry or jealous co-opera- 
tion, 1 and in one's conception of it the corner-stone is the idea 
of adaptation. That this notion of the social will as consisting 
in the conscious, mutually adaptive activities of individuals is, 
to say the least, not without its difficulties, may be readily 
admitted, and the difficulties may be so nearly fatal as to be " met- 
aphysical," or they may be only verbal ; but, without attempt- 
ing to analyze them too closely, I venture to content myself with 
considering some of the more important implications of the idea 
of adaptation nowadays so well accredited. 

Adaptation is certainly meaningless apart from resistance, and 
yet, at the same time, whatever offers resistance must always 
have some positive participation in the activity resisted, or must, 
in words of no strange meaning, be developmental in its influ- 
ence, not merely hostile and resistant. That what resists devel- 
ops is a difficult paradox, which will nevertheless be generally 
accepted as true. It is the paradox of the social will. Another 
paradox, moreover, neither less difficult nor less valid, comes in 
its wake. Thus — and to this we may give first attention — not 
only does the social will consist in the conscious, mutually 
adaptive and mutually resistant activities of individuals, but also 
the unity and so the will of society involves a division of society. 
Society is a divided unity because, and in the sense that, it is a 
dynamic unity; it is a unity of individuals at once adaptive and 
resistant. Often we say of ourselves that we are at once our 
own best friends and our own worst enemies, and just such a 
condition of inner division and self-opposition, my contention 

1 In terms of emotional extremes it is a life that is moved by a mixed hate or a 
mixed love. Hate alone certainly does not make the world of society go around, nor 
does even pure, unselfish love. Love and hate, sympathy and jealousy, as if cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal forces, make the revolutions. With the same meaning we human 
creatures are given to really hating only those whom we might and, as some have 
taught us, whom we ought to love most, hate being disappointed or uninformed, and 
so uninspired, love. Or, again, love is never a loss of individuality, but a rebuff that 
supports individuality. Hate and love are not two emotions, but the maintaining 
poles of one. 
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is, belongs to the unity, the dynamic unity, to the will of 
society. 

No doubt, for all this talk about what offers resistance par- 
ticipating in the resisted activity, and about a divisible unity and 
about self-opposition, I shall get no thanks but that of the fly to 
the spider whose parlor was not more dangerous than my web 
of words. But the spider won finally by flattery, and, with the 
proper apologies for saying so, I mean to win too. These things 
to which I have given such uninviting names are really only 
mirrors in which all thinking people can see their own pet con- 
ceits. Thus the peculiar division of society which has been 
declared necessary to its unity shows itself in two quite familiar 
ways : first in the way of the single person standing in opposi- 
tion to his fellows ; and, secondly, in the way of such general 
distinctions as good and bad, rich and poor, ruler and subject, 
religious and irreligious, civilized and uncivilized, conservative 
and radical, with which in each case distinct and opposed social 
classes are always associated ; and both of these ways of division 
are not only commonly recognized, but also commonly recog- 
nized as conditions of a really social life — of a social life that 
is social without being dull or empty, and single and consistent 
without being finished and dead. Nor is either my meaning 
here, or what I take to be the general meaning, that the oppo- 
nents which these divisions make are parties to a social life only 
in a negative sense, that is to say, only as opponents ; on the 
contrary, in spite of or because of the opposition, they live not 
with but in each other, determining and liberating, and even 
adapting and adopting, each other's lives. 

The single person, for example, however apart from his fel- 
lows — nay, just for being apart from his fellows — is but a reve- 
lation, a defined overt expression of something hidden, or at best 
only imperfectly known or expressed in their nature, if not in 
their positive activity; and, being this, he cannot but have a real 
share in their life as conscious and voluntary. He is openly, 
publicly, what in general they are privately; and, however unlike 
or hostile he may be or seem, his social function in no small 
part is the self-consciousness that he thus awakens among them. 
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And an exposure not unlike his belongs also to each of any two 
opposed social classes. To recall a metaphor already used here 
in a narrower sense, each of the two is the day of the other's 
night, or each is the antipodes of the other, and such a relation- 
ship surely makes them more than mere external opponents. 
Anyone who has read history, and studied particularly the great 
revolutions of history or the great party strifes, knows how 
double opponents always are, or how — if I may change the 
metaphor, but not the sense — each has its enemy as truly at its 
back as in the open field in front. In general history, as in per- 
sonal experience, it has often taken an opponent to develop in 
man and reveal to his consciousness the best or the worst that 
lies within himself. Once more, then, opposition, or the division 
which it implies, can be no discordant thing in society; on the 
contrary, it is an inner condition of the real unity, of the will, 
and, we can safely add, of the self-consciousness of society. 

Opposition, furthermore, is positively social in its function 
because the conduct of it from sheer necessity must be through 
acts of adaptation. Cases of opposing parties virtually, if not 
openly, changing sides, their mutual adaptations being so emi- 
nently successful, are not so fanciful as might be imagined. To 
say no more, everyone has doubtless heard of the good man, a 
Presbyterian in religion, who married a Unitarian. The two 
loved each other ; they loved their religion ; they loved argu- 
ment; and they died happily — each in the other's faith. And 
theirs was near to being an ideal social life. Through contro- 
versies, whether verbal or outwardly enacted, society, by virtue 
of the mutual adaptation of its parts, comes to recognize, and so 
to develop, the manifold possibilities that its life contains. 

But no fact can be more suggestive of the presence of a really 
social will in the activity even of opponents than the very 
familiar fact that contemporarily with the progress of their con- 
flict, whether they be the individual and his competing fellows 
or two warring classes or peoples, a regulative, but at the same 
time always changing, law is formulated, and by each side recog- 
nized and followed. Or, conversely, law — that is, natural law, as 
mediating between man and nature, or human law as mediating 
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between man and man, or even divine law as mediating between 
man and God — is very far from being the lifeless, wholly objective 
thing that it is sometimes imagined ; it is, instead, a sort of poise 
of opposing interests, a modus vivendi, a sign and a program of 
an unstable equilibrium or of armed neutrality; in fine, the terms 
of an agreement to differ between contesting wills or powers. 
A law of any sort may be dead on paper, but, as a law in the 
consciousness of men, it is quick with the thrusts and counter- 
thrusts of strife. Every struggle must have its arena. Through 
the candle-flame, fixed and defined as it appears to be, there is 
ever passing in and out, out and in, the action and the reaction 
of what one has called the war of the combustible and the 
incombustible, and the law is a light of the same sort. In the 
law, then, as thus a vital incident of conflict, as an agreement to 
differ, or as the constant light that marks at once the poise and 
the interaction of opponents, we have a witness, not only to the 
fact, but also to the nature, of the social will, and, above all, to 
the division of society as a condition of the unify and the will 
of society. 

But here we must pass to the second assertion about the 
social will, namely, that the social will has and must have for its 
constant business only the actual social life, and that to this end 
it is and must be one with that life, not in any way outside of it 
or peculiar to any isolated part of it. Like will in general, the 
social will is not to be "taken for the deed." Like will in gen- 
eral, the social will is adaptive activity that is at once con- 
scious of its meaning and constrained by its consciousness ; and 
because, as has been shown, even opponents are parties to each 
other's activity and to each other's consciousness, and so are the 
co-operating agents of a single life, the social will can reside only 
in this life as a whole, and it must reside there — being impossible 
as resident either in anything outside or in any special indi- 
vidual or class of individuals within. Briefly, whatever society 
does, or, rather, whatever is doing in society, society wills, and 
recognizes itself responsible for, and emphatically the will and 
responsibility belong to all. In the same sense that the personal 
individual is responsible for whatever he has found to be pos- 
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sible in his life, society as a whole must feel responsible for what- 
ever transpires in any of its members. All are thus at bottom 
good and bad together, or master and slave, civilized and unciv- 
ilized, rich and poor, learned and ignorant, perhaps even alive 
and dead. All, whatever lines of difference may be drawn, are 
responsible parties to a single social life. If the paradox is still 
unintelligible, reflect further that, whatever may be true else- 
where, in society the differences that make rival social classes are 
always in the parts or phases of the individual as well as in the 
classes themselves, that the spirit, if not the letter, of Plato's 
famous analogy still holds. A religious class, for example, 
means a religious part, a thinking class a thinking part, a crimi- 
nal class a criminal part, and so on ; and the conflicts in society, 
accordingly, are never merely of class against class or of indi- 
vidual against his fellows, but always also, at least with as much 
truth, of each class with itself or of the individual with himself 
or of society as a whole with itself. But, if the conflict of 
society can be described indifferently in these several ways, the 
will of society, and particularly the location of the will of society, 
must be quite independent of the distinction between individual 
and society or between class and class. The will of society 
must dwell at once in the life of each part and in the life of the 
whole. The will of society is very far indeed from being a god 
that comes down from the mountains or the clouds and takes 
sides. 

Throughout the recent discussion of the importance of divi- 
sion and consequent self-opposition in the social will, in this will 
as having both unity and indwelling character, 1 the most trouble- 
some point has probably been the principle of participation 
through resistance, the direct consideration of which, it will be 
remembered, was postponed. Incidentally some light upon the 
meaning of this principle has been cast already, but more may 
be said with advantage. The principle is troublesome, not 
because it will not have some meaning to everybody, for all are 
quite familiar with the idea that resistance is a positive condi- 

1 " Indwelling character " — that is, of course, with reference to the will being one 
with the life of society, not in any way or degree external to it. 
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tion of development ; but because it will not get its fullest mean- 
ing, whether in the development of the activity or in that of the 
consciousness of society, or because it will even be taken as alto- 
gether too philosophical to be practical. That resistance devel- 
ops appeals to everybody; but, at least with any clearness, it is not 
so commonly recognized that resistance means real, positive par- 
ticipation. True, we know from physics that action and reaction 
— or resistance — are equal, and with this knowledge we asso- 
ciate also the unity of force : in a world of manifold independ- 
ent forces the equation would be meaningless ; but we are not in 
the habit of applying our physics to the conscious activities of 
society. And yet, if we will but keep sober, we may do so with 
great profit. True also that we know in a general way that, for 
individuals or classes or whole peoples, the mere knowledge that 
there is another life apart from their own, in the next yard per- 
haps, or across the mountains or seas, or even on another planet, 
makes that other life a party to their own ; for there never was 
anything without that did not either tempt or repel, and that, in 
doing either, did not somehow implicate the other ; yet, as a rule, 
we do not take even this knowledge seriously enough really to 
affect our interpretations of human life. But surely we ought to 
be serious here. The other man, the other class, the other 
nation, the other life, whether friend or enemy, whether spiritual 
or worldly, has a positive share in this life, in my life ; and the 
rivalry or active opposition of the other, instead of weakening 
the partnership, develops it. To rely on the corner-stone again, 
can obstacles, real obstacles, ever be met except by adaptation to 
them ? But — and I apologize for what is near to being repetition, 
yet venture also to say that no principle is more important to 
the thought of the day than this — adaptation is equivalent 
to singleness of activity among all who are parties to the 
process. The parties to the process, however, like the Presby- 
terian and the Unitarian, are conscious as well as active, and 
in the same sense with a single consciousness and a single 
activity; and their conscious activity can be nothing more 
nor less than will — at once their individual wills and a social 
will. Human history, therefore, or personal life, record that 
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each is of conflicts and adaptations, is but the development in 
will and consciousness of the single life that all have led and are 
leading. The social will, present in the conscious adaptive 
activities of all individuals and constraining them even when 
they are most at war, is at once the positive effort and the resist- 
ance of this development ; in short, the expression and mainte- 
nance of the dynamic and divided unity of society. 

If someone still insists, after the habit of many, that time 
and again the stress of special circumstances, for example in the 
case of great national danger, has brought out what seems 
unequivocally to be a group-will single and undivided, it is only 
necessary to say that this is perhaps creditably sentimental, but, 
like most sentiment, also almost inexcusably blind. E pluribus 
unum; in unity is strength ; and other things equally stirring ; 
but, as a matter of simple fact, which sometimes sentiment and 
sometimes distance conceals, stress of circumstances never 
involves either foreign or civil disruption without involving the 
other. In a foreign war attention may be proudly fixed upon 
the war itself, the people even wilfully shutting their eyes to the 
rising issues at home ; but the double danger is not less real on 
that account, and at least the recent history of England or the 
United States suggests in an emphatic way that the very zeal of 
a war, to say nothing of its prior causes or of its effects, depends 
in no small measure on internal divisions. Moreover, any stress 
of circumstances involves also a more strenuous division of labor, 
and this, of course, is never free from jealous competition. So, 
conclusively, that "group-will single and undivided" must be set 
down as possibly a useful superstition in some quarters, say 
among politicians, who have a cause to uphold, or among propa- 
gandists of any sort with a thesis to defend, but as not even 
presentable among those whose concern is with real things. The 
most and best that can be said for it is that it stands for a real 
aspect of the social will ; but any aspect, however real what it 
stands for may be, if taken abstractly cannot be literally real 
itself. Abstraction distorts and disguises reality. Thus the 
real social will is a unit, yet not an undivided unit ; to its real 
unity division is essential. 
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And once more, if somebody insists that, in the fact of indi- 
vidual leadership in society, there is evidence of a real, of a really 
undivided group-will, it is quite sufficient to say in reply that 
leadership on the monarchical plan is the only leadership which 
could ever afford such testimony, and that on that plan leader- 
ship has been weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
Leaders are always individuals, and by nature individuals are 
partial and abstractly idealistic in both views and actions, seeing 
and doing everything under the glamour of their special stand- 
points. Such partiality, however, with its accompanying abstrac- 
tions, needs, and always meets, a balance or a counteraction in 
kind, which asserts itself with some strength even in the life and 
consciousness of the individual himself or of his own immediate 
following, but always most effectively in the life and conscious- 
ness that is somewhat apart from his; for only so, that is to say, 
only by individuals and classes being in their partiality and 
abstraction mutually corrective or compensative, can the real 
life and the whole life of society be conserved ; only so can 
individuals be parties to a practical life. Leadership, then, prac- 
tical leadership, leadership all along the line, instead of giving 
evidence of a group-will, gives an almost opposite testimony; for 
it is, and it always has been, and it always must be, a divided 
labor. 

But here the objectors begin to present themselves, and with 
replies to them I shall now in conclusion indicate more specifi- 
cally some of the consequences of the present conception of the 
social will to human affairs. The historian, realizing the very 
broad conception of human society and the social will which is 
entertained here, is the first to speak, and his protest, as I hear it, 
is not so vigorous as it probably would have been even ten or a 
dozen years ago. Thus he has, and he still values, his interesting 
distinction between historic and prehistoric man, and more 
particularly he is still disposed to treat nature and man, or 
natural man and civilized man, as independent sources for the 
explanation of historical phenomena, and accordingly he hesi- 
tates to accept a view that is doubtful, even about the methodo- 
logical worth of these distinctions. But certainly, to justify this 
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doubt at once, in the use of them only as methods there lurk 
real dangers, since they hide fact. Distinguish nature from 
man, separate prehistoric man from historic man, identify human 
life only with its records and institutions and visible signs gener- 
ally, and you rob it of its very vitality. The prehistoric man, 
the natural man, the nature with which man is at one, lives now, 
not merely then, and lives in and with the human creature of 
history, not outside of him. Of course, the new history, so called, 
if I do not misunderstand it, resorting as it does to such sciences 
as psychology and sociology and anthropology, and to still more 
distinctly natural sciences, such as geology and meteorology and 
geography, may be said to be admitting prehistoric and natural 
man to history; but the new history is far from being every his- 
torian's history, and it is not itself fully awake to its own pre- 
suppositions. 

So the historian may protest; but the cue for the right 
reply to him really comes from the recent developments in his 
own field. The proper study of history is man as man, not man 
merely as then or now, and man as natural in being human. 
Some may still choose history as a mere story, which is only 
better for being told artistically, of specific men and specific 
deeds ; some may prefer history as a great museum of authentic 
facts from all times and places; but suffice it to say, without any 
slight to the interest of the story or the worth of the museum, 
that either an isolated man, a man cut off from his fellows or 
from nature in time or in space, or a disintegrated man and a 
scientific history will not mix. 

Some historians, too, may still prefer the swinging-pendulum 
view, criticised perhaps too sharply already, and with this also 
those wonder-working battles between absolutely independent 
opponents that have made history, not a story, but a fairy-tale; 
but these are only details incidental either to the isolation of 
man — that is, the identification of him with some particular form 
of life — or to the disintegration of man. Limit man to only one 
side of himself, and the changes of his life must be both sudden 
and rhythmical. Divide him into separate parts, and his oppo- 
nents must be independent and his battles miraculous. 
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But, secondly, closely related to the objections of the 
historian and probably helping to define the meaning of my 
reply to them, there are the rather more positive objections of 
political science, which finds my understanding of the social will 
at variance with its conception of sovereignty. Clearly sover- 
eignty and will must be coextensive, but the political scientist 
is accustomed to think of individual peoples as possessing each 
its own independent and indivisible sovereignty, very much as 
in ethics independent, indivisible wills are often ascribed to 
separate persons ; and to make the will of society one and all- 
inclusive, to seem actually to ignore the existence of separate 
and often conflicting states or nations or races, is to run counter 
to his well-set habit of mind. But habits of mind, however set 
themselves, have never yet unsettled real things, and a localized 
will or sovereignty, a sovereignty of specific area and duration, 
and so of specific power, cannot be independent and indivisible, 
as these terms seem to me to be used ; rather it is limited, and 
it shares its authority and activity with other times and places 
and other powers. The only real sovereignty is that of the 
social whole. A localized physical force is not more seriously 
self-contradictory than a localized sovereignty. How several 
nations, for example, can be looked upon at one moment as each 
possessing an independent sovereignty and at another moment 
as parties under an international law, and possibly also at a third 
moment as politically as well as personally and practically 
nterested in so inclusive a thing as natural law, as if each of the 
nations had their distinct spheres to live in, I cannot see. Such 
divisions make only so many different states of subjection ; they 
do not make independence. 

The political scientist, however, insists, as his last resort, that 
practically he needs these distinctions and limitations ; practi- 
cally, with the lawyer, he must have his fictions. So are we 
again confronted with old friends, practice and theory, and yet 
it quite suffices for our purposes that "practice" is admitted to 
rest on the fictitious. And we cannot but ask that those who 
appeal to it take care that they neither hide fact nor waive 
responsibility, whether intellectual or moral. Moreover, they 
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have yet to demonstrate that any real disadvantage would come 
to their political science in any of its departments if they should 
openly avow their isolated sovereignties as only fictitious and 
then admit to the front part of their house the world-wide unity 
of real sovereignty. That this unity is — albeit in a special 
sense — divisible is not to be denied, and none so cordially as 
they would welcome its divisibility; but it remains a unity 
throughout. In ways that I have been at special pains to explain, 
it implies all the division and opposition that the most jealous of 
nations could ever covet, but the division is of the sort that ful- 
fils instead of destroying, and an active internationalism, rest- 
lessly maintaining a balance of power and imperial in its scope, is 
the only program that any practical politician could ever honestly 
deduce from it. 

And now, lastly, the historian and the political scientists are 
mild objectors when compared with the moralists and the theo- 
logians. A doctrine of the social will that appears to undermine 
the very foundations of morality by denying personal respon- 
sibility, making all men, as it does, indifferently parties to a 
single life, is distinctly offensive. To mix Greek and barbarian 
is to them of only slight moment, one way or the other ; but to 
mix Christian and pagan, righteous and unrighteous, is intolerable. 
Yet who has really denied personal responsibility? Any person 
conscious of the meaning of his activity is personally responsible; 
and, although it may be true that all men are made parties to the 
social life as a single life, yet the distinctions that make morality 
are not disturbed one jot or tittle. Instead they seem to me 
to be more firmly established, for the only denial has been that 
the distinction of righteous and unrighteous or Christian and 
pagan can ever be made on purely party lines. All in society 
are good and bad, righteous and unrighteous, Christian and 
pagan, perhaps theist and atheist together, so that what we have 
here is no betrayal of the distinctions of morality and religion, 
but the simple assertion that such distinctions are as individually 
personal as they are social. No one is ever the one thing or 
ever the other thing to himself alone ; no one is without his 
share of both things. But, still unconvinced, the insistent object- 
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ors argue that even in this way to make society a partner to 
each individual's success or failure most decidedly is to destroy 
individual responsibility. Again I say it is not, and most 
decidedly not. Responsibility depends on consciousness, not 
on independence or isolation. Is a man less sensitive or more 
sensitive, less conscientious or more conscientious, when he is 
working with another? That depends, you say. So it does. It 
depends on his consciousness, on his understanding of what is 
doing. A clear understanding always makes a zealous worker. 
No one, then, can ever waive responsibility because we tell him 
that society has worked or is working with him, for no man can 
escape the consciousness that his acts induce, and indeed the very 
fact of society sharing the responsibility with him is likely to 
intensify rather than to weaken his consciousness. Society may 
share his disgrace, but he also shares her honors, living and con- 
scious as he is in and with her ; and just in this double partner- 
ship of honor and disgrace lie his remorse and the source of his 
real responsibility. Could even the grace of God — perhaps only 
another name for the same thing — be more effective? 

Of course, the professional theologians may have even more 
specific objections than any that have been directly touched upon 
so far. At least as a class — their corporate theology being 
much more conservative and perhaps much more assertive than 
their individual convictions — they are sure to detect here unwel- 
come hints of the divine will as immanent, not merely in nature, 
but also even in the personal and social life of mankind, in its 
failures as well as in its successes ; and hints, or possibly more 
than mere hints, of man as a responsible partner in the creative 
life of God, as if creation were quite independent of the date 
which some over-zealous exegetists have dreamt of some day 
determining ; and hints, finally, of a Christology not exactly in 
accord with their own, Christ appearing as a living force now, 
not merely a person then; a force involved in the peculiar 
dynamic unity of society, not merely the Jew of nineteen cen- 
turies ago ; a natural life today, not a memory or foresight, or 
even a presence that is near us or around us or in us without 
being really of us ; but special theological controversy, however 
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properly aroused, cannot be entered upon here. Let it suffice if 
the hints, however unwelcome to some, give additional meaning 
to the conception here presented, of human relations, of the 
dynamic unity of society, and of the single will dwelling even in 
the divisions and conflicts of society. 

Alfred H. Lloyd. 
The University of Michigan. 



